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pansy. It is a safe rule to paint shadows sparingly in 
the beginning, as they can be increased in depth later; 
but those who have studied color thoroughly, know that 
it is better to approximate at once, or with the first stroke, 
to the whole depth of shadow required. Be patient ; this 
knowledge will come to you with practice. 

You will notice a faint shadow under each petal as it 
overlaps the next, and there may be a little fold in the 
petal itself. Put this in delicately with the yellow and 
black mixed. In places the yellow may require strength- 
ening. Do this also. With a little more black in the 
shading color on your brush touch that wonderful pupil 
spot in the centre. If the yellow is quite dry by this 
time, mix on your palette a little carmine and ultrama- 
rine, or crimson lake and new blue, to the quality of pur- 
ple you wish to represent ; then, with the finest pointed 
brush you have, copy accurately the delicate pencilling 
of purple on the lower and two side petals of the flower. 
Paint the stem solidly in green, made of gamboge and 
new or Prussian blue, pointing it on the shaded side with 
a little more color. When the work is perfectly dry, it 
may require some touching up to strengthen the whole. 
A study of this kind can be improved by painting a cast 
shadow on the background, but it is better not to 
attempt this, if you are a novice, for you might not sat- 
isfy yourself, and a little failure is so hard to bear in the 
beginning. 

Purple and orange pansies, brown and orange, white 
and purple and others, can be painted singly by observ- 
ing the same general directions. If you have mauve in 
your color-box, it can be modified with carmine, or crim- 
son lake, or burnt Sienna, to form almost any shade of 
purple, and this can be shaded with the same color used 
stronger in tint. The white petals shade with lemon 
yellow and black, or new blue, yellow ochre and light 
red, or emerald green and black. Be careful not to out- 
line the edge of the flower too smoothly, the ragged 
edges are so beautiful, as well as characteristic. 

The foregoing close directions for painting pansies are 
adapted to the young student who is eager to copy di- 
rectly from nature, with no confidence in himself, no 
teacher of experience at hand, and no book simple 
enough to be understood. There are others who have 
painted pansies in oil colors, who are well acquainted 
with combinations, and with the marvellous adaptation 
of the flower to decorative purposes. 

While pansies are difficult of composition I think it 
lies more in their wealth of color than in their form. To 
adjust these to pleasing groups is indeed an art, and no 
specific rules to follow can be given. Everything must 
depend upon the flowers themselves, and the innate qual- 
ity of the taste of the person who handles them. The 
most pleasing arrangements of pansies that I have seen, 
either in oil or water colors, have been of flowers laid in 
groups, or alone upon the table. One charming group 
in oils, I remember, of dark flowers laid successively on 
a black marble slab, three rows in places, two in others, 
the tints admirably reflected in the polished surface be- 
neath. If you cannot have marble, you can utilize a 
small mirror, with better effect if produced in water 
colors. 

Another striking and pleasing arrangement would be 
single flowers laid one after the other, some near, some 
apart, not all facing you, the more delicate flowers in the 
centre, those at both ends painted with less detail and 
less color, casting a little shadow underneath themselves, 
the size of paper used six inches by eighteen. Try this ; 
paint them as far off as you can see them, with as little 
detail and as large a brush as you can handle. Make 
the background exceedingly delicate in gray, as well as 
the table, which would be better with no color except 
cast shadows. To this end lay the flowers on a white 
linen towel, and the same at back, not very near. A 
few pansies in a white finger-bowl make a good picture. 
The water in the glass and the 
green stems are always pleasing — 
well painted. Two or three pots of 
pansies if of luxuriant growth are 
good, pots and all painted, standing 
on the ground out of doors, or on 
a- grass-plot, or on a flower-stand 
where some could be arranged above 
the others. With all these sugges- 
tions, it is hardly necessary for me 
to add, that nice sense of color, 
roore often inborn than cultivated, is 
needed to make pictures a success, 
m an aesthetic as well as a com- 
mercial point of view. L. S. K. 
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The Lens. — The lens is the most important part of 
the photographic outfit, and to a very large extent its 
excellence determines the quality of the work done. 
To do good work a good lens is absolutely necessary. 
But it does not follow from this that a lens to be capable 
of doing good work must be unduly expensive. 

For landscape work, pure and simple, no lens is superior 
to the single view lens in pluck and brilliancy, and a 
very good single lens can be purchased for a few dol- 
lars. This form of lens has the defect of distorting 
straight lines into curved ones, and for this reason it is 
not the best for architectural work. For this class of 
work one of the more expensive double combinations is 
necessary, either one of the rapid rectilinear type or a 
wide angle. The only practical difference between these 
is the angle of view which they include ; the rapid recti- 
linear including an angle varying between 50 and 65 
degrees and the wide angle from 90 to 100 degrees. 
The wide angle lens must be used with caution, since, 
owing to its short focus, it distorts the perspective, pull- 
ing it together, as it were. 

If the beginner is fortunate enough to own a single 
lens having a focal length about equal to the diagonal 
length of his plate and a doublet of somewhat longer 
focal length, he is very well equipped for serious work, 
although the addition of a wide angle of short focus 
would not be amiss for work at short range. 

The Diaphragm or Stop is a blackened metallic plate 
provided with a central opening of smaller dimensions 
than the lens. Its purpose is to prevent the transmis- 
sion, through the lens, of the marginal rays, which can- 
not be brought to a focus with the more central rays. 
It is used to flatten the field of view, by making the mar- 
gins of the picture sharp when the centre is in good focus, 
and to give sharpness to objects situated at different 
distances from the lens. 

But these advantages are gained only at the loss of 
illuminating power and a consequent falling off of picto- 
rial effect. The smaller the diaphragm, the greater the 
depth, as it is called, of definition, but the less the amount 
of illumination. 

It will be seen that the judicious use of the stop gives 
the photographer great command over his subject. By 
using a small stop he can bring into good focus distant 
hills and objects in the foreground, but the time of ex- 
posure is necessarily increased. 

It is not to be inferred that it is always advisable to 
have the distance extremely sharp. As a rule, it occu- 
pies a subordinate position in the picture, and its degree 
of sharpness should generally be less pronounced than 
that of the leading objects in the composition. A 
good rule to follow in the use of the diaphragm is to em- 
ploy the largest opening which will give sharpness to the 
centre of the composition and reasonably good defini- 
tion to the balance. In this way pictorial effect and 
truth will not be sacrificed to excessive sharpness. 

The Swing Back audits Use.— Insomuch as the swing 
back adds to the bulk and expense of a camera and 
good photographs can be taken without it, it will not be 
amiss to give a brief description of its proper use under 
different conditions. We will suppose that the camera 
is planted in front of a church with a lofty spire. On 
looking at the ground glass the lines of the building are 
seen to be sqtfare and true, but the greater portion of the 
spire is wanting. The obvious remedy is to tilt the 
camera. The spire is now included, but the sides of the 
building, instead of being vertical, now converge like an 



inverted V, a defect technically known as the " distor- 
tion of convergence." 

To remedy this defect, it is only necessary to swing 
the back until it is parallel with the front of the church, 
when the distortion will disappear. 

But since the ground glass now stands obliquely to 
the axis of the lens, the upper part being nearer the lens 
than the lower, both top and bottom cannot be in equal- 
ly good focus. This want of sharpness is overcome by 
inserting a smaller stop. 

Even in pure landscape the swing back often plays a 
useful part. Not infrequently salient objects, such as 
shrubs, stones, weeds or flowers, are included in the 
foreground. On focussing the view, it is found that the 
foreground objects, which impart such a charm to the 
composition, are indistinct, from being out of focus, due, 
of course, to their greater nearness to the lens. In this 
case the top of the ground glass must be swung out to 
bring the objects in the foreground into good focus. 

One other example to illustrate the use of the side 
swing, and we have done with the mechanical part of 
our subject. 

Quite frequently the view to be photographed follows 
a curved line beginning near the camera with a few 
prominent objects and running out in the distance on the 
other side of the plate. A curving beach with a ledge 
of rocks or a group of figures near the camera will il- 
lustrate the idea. Now it is evident that if the nearer 
objects are focussed sharply, the more distant ones on 
the other side of the plate will be more or less indis- 
tinct. If the camera is provided with a side swing the 
difficulty is met by pulling out the side on which the fig- 
ures are delineated until they are in good focus. 

The same end would be attained by the use of a small 
stop, but with a great loss of light and a decrease in pic- 
torial effect. 

Having now exploited the mechanical part of photog- 
raphy and learnt the use of the different parts of the 
outfit, we are prepared to enter upon a more interesting 
task, actual work in the field, which will be begun in 
the succeeding article. W. H. Burbank. 



Photographic literature is now assuming start- 
ling proporlions, and he who would make a complete collection 
of English, American, French and German photographic books, 
needs a long purse to indulge his whim. The rapidly-increasing 
number of really serious works dealing with the various applica- 
tions of photography, is a cheering sign to all lovers of the art, as 
witnessing to the more dignified position which photography is 
daily assuming. Quite recently an eminent English amateur com- 
piled a long list of American and English works on photography 
for an American journal, and we have good reasons for knowing 
that the list of similar works in French and German is equally 
extensive. A judicious selection from these lists would give one 
an exhaustive treatise on each application of photography, and 
furnish a goodly store of instructive and fascinating reading. 
Such a selection should form a part of • every earnest photog- 
rapher's library, and it is not saying too much to assert that many 
of the most enthusiastic amateurs would be greatly surprised at 
some of the ingenious applications of photography which an ex- 
tended reading would make known to them. 



Photographs for a Nickel While You Wait ! 

— Seiior Canto, of Barcelona, proposes to give photographs for 
a penny; and, if his idea reaches this country, the cost, pre- 
sumably, will be a nickel. He proposes to have in public 
places an apparatus which, he believes, by the simple operation of 
dropping in a coin, will uncover a lens facing the applicant for 
portrait honors, whose lineaments will immediately be impressed 
upon a sensitive plate, which will then pass on automatically 
under a bottle, or, rather, a series of bottles, containing develop- 
ing and fixing solutions, with the intermediate and after-wash- 
ing requisite, and finally deliver to the expectant customer his 
portrait, all finished, and ready for putting in his pocket ! 




Our Practical Articles on Photo-Engraving, 

given lately for those who wish to reproduce, ready for printing, 
their own drawings, for book, magazine, or newspaper illustra- 
tion, will be followed shortly by instruc- 
tions in the photogravure or intaglio 
process, which is in the nature of copper- 
plate engraving. We shall be glad to 
hear from any persons who may have 
experienced difficulty in carrying out Mr. 
Burbank's instructions. It is our special 
aim, in giving these articles, to make them 
thoroughly practical, so that by their 
means artists who live at a distance from 
the large cities may make their pen-and- 
ink drawings easily available for repro- 
duction. We may repeat here that for 
ordinary newspaper illustration, the zinc- 
etching process is by far the best. For 
this only outline drawings should be at- 
tempted. Fine lines even then should be 
avoided, and there should be no shading 



